


WHAT a thrill when you projected your first movie film! 
Here was the exciting result of your shooting! 


But there were faults, weren’t there? You can’t 
become an expert right away, and even experts make 
mistakes! In any case, half the fun of movies is in improv- 
ing your movie-making technique, so that you can proudly 
show your friends all the film you’ve taken. 


At the moment there are one or two shots in your 
film which haven’t quite made it. Maybe you know why, 
maybe you just wonder where you’ve gone wrong. There 
could even be ways of improving your movie films which 
have not occurred to you. 


We know this leaflet will be of assistance to you. 
Following these simple hints will enable you to reach the 
goal of all movie makers: maximum enjoyment with 
minimum waste of film. 


If you want to know more about movie-making ask to 
see Better Movies in Colour and How to Make Good Home 
Movies, available at your Kodak dealer. 


BEFORE YOU LOAD a film in your camera, 
practice these five basic rules for good movies :- 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(GS) 


Hold the camera steady. This will give you 
sharp and steady pictures on the screen. 


Keep the camera still—let the subject do the 
moving. After all, it’s movies you’re after. 


Vary the camera angle frequently. Change 
from a full-face to a side-face shot. Shoot 
from a high camera position, or a low 
camera position, and so on. This creates 
interest for your audience, and an impression 
of actually being there. 


Vary the camera-to-subject distance fre- 
quently. Besides creating interest, your 
audience will want to see things close up. 


Make your shots about 7-10 seconds long. 
Longer than that, the shot gets boring; 
shorter than that, your audience won’t be 
able to grasp the idea. Naturally some shots, 
such as processions, will need longer, 
while shorter shots can be used to build up 
tension and for special effects. 


A few practice runs, with no film in the camera, 
and you will find you follow these rules almost auto- 
matically. And the more practice you get before you 
start, the better will be your first film. 
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WHEN YOU LOAD, always load (and unload) the 
camera in the shade. This will ensure the minimum 


amount of edge fog at the beginning, in the middle, and 
at the end of the film. 


WHILE YOU FILM, think about the story you wish 
to tell. This may remind you to take some extra shots 
which will help to complete the action or the story. 


In addition, watch for signposts, etc, which you can 
use as natural captions and titles for your film. A bound- 
ary signpost to a town, for example, can be used as a 
caption for a holiday film. 


Be ready for the unexpected—keep the camera 
motor wound just in case. Make a habit of winding the 
motor immediately after each shot. 


Keep the camera clean. Don’t leave it lying un- 
protected on a sandy beach, where drifting sand could 
be blown into the mechanism. Make sure that the lens is 
clean. A dirty lens means fuzzy pictures. Check often 
at the seaside, or on board a ship, when sea-spray may 
be blown onto the lens. 


WHEN THE FILM IS FINISHED, send it for 
processing as soon as possible. Do not leave the film, or 
for that matter a loaded camera, lying on the hot sand of 
a beach, or in a closed car in sunshine. 


Make sure you write your own name and address 
clearly on the packing before posting your film for 
processing. 


WHEN YOUR FILMS COME BACK, if you | 
project them just as they are, your enjoyment is likely 
to be marred. This is because the films will include edge 
fog, unexposed leader and trailer (the extra film you get 
for loading purposes), white flashes, pictures which don’t 
look quite so good on the screen as you thought they 
would, and so on. 

You can easily correct this, and so increase the 
pleasure you and your friends get from a smooth pres- 
entation of your films. 

How? With a little simple editing and splicing. 
Editing merely means cutting out the unwanted parts, 
while splicing is rejoining the film. The difference 
between “before” and “after” will amaze and delight 
you. 

All you need is an inexpensive splicer, a bottle of 
‘Kodak’ Film Cement, and a 200 foot spool on which to 
wind the films. You will need an additional 200 foot 
spool for use as a take-up reel. 

Film splicers are very easy to use. Basically, splicing 
consists of scraping the emulsion off one side of the film, 
and cementing it to the back of the piece of film to which 
it is to be joined. 

A film splicer accurately positions the film for you 
so that just the right amount of emulsion is scraped away, 
and just the right distance is maintained between the 
perforations. Full instructions, of course, are given with 
all splicers. 

With this simple set up you are ready to improve. 
the quality, and consequently the presentation, of your 
films. This is done in three very straightforward stages, 
as shown overleaf. 
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Stage Hl you can complete before you even 
project the film. This stage consists in 
cutting out the obviously unwanted 
parts, and these can all be seen with- 
out the necessity of running the film 
through the projector. 


Cut out (a) the processing identification per- 
forations at the beginning of the 
film. 


(b) the waste leader and trailer. Keep 
the white leader for re-use on the 
finished film. 


(c) the edge-fogged film at the be- 
ginning and the end. 


(d) the waste centre section including 
all the clear and edge-fogged parts. 


(e) any parts which are obviously of 
poor quality and useless. 


Having treated all the films in this way, join them to- 
gether in the correct order, and wind them on to a 200ft 
spool. 
The film is now ready for the first projection with- 
out all the irritating edge flashes, black parts, clear parts 
and so on. And we are ready to proceed to Stage 2. 


Stage 2 consists of a closer visual assessment 
of the film, cutting out all the tech- 
nically poor parts that even the best 
of us get from time to time. Run 
through the complete film once or 
twice so that you have a good idea 
what parts need to come out. 


These might include 
(a) the out-of-focus scenes. 


(b) the jerky pictures (e.g. moving the 
camera too fast in a panorama 
shot). 


(c) jumpy pictures (camera shake). 

(d)the badly under-exposed parts 
(those too dark) and the badly 
over-exposed parts (those too light.) 

(e) any captions or natural titles 


which should be elsewhere in the 
film. 


Now all you have to do is to go through the film 
stage by stage and take out the offending parts. Of 
course, any scene may be left in if, for personal reasons, 
you wish to retain it. 


Having re-assembled the edited film, you can 
proceed to Stage 3. 
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Stage 3 consists of adding the titles at the 
appropriate places in the film. 


First of all make a list of your titles in roughly the 
order in which you think they should be. 


Then run through the film once or twice, until you 
have a good idea where best to fit in the titles. Don’t 
rely on just one run through—a second showing may 
indicate a better position for a certain title. 


As you project your films, you may come across 
scenes where you feel there should be a caption. But 
you haven’t got any captions. 


Well, don’t spoil the films for a few frames of 
titling. Set about making all the titles you need. 


Travel brochures, picture post-cards or maps 
taken close-up are but a few sources of natural titles. 
Or you can make titles by using coloured chalks on a 
piece of cardboard, or writing words in sand scattered 
on the ground. 


You don’t have to hold up progress whilé you are 
getting these titles made, so long as you note where 
they should go. You can always add these few later. 


When you have a firm idea in your own mind of 
the best position for the titles, run through the film 
again, making notes of the exact position of each title. 

Finally, project the film, stopping at each place 
you have noted, splice in the appropriate title, and then 
proceed to the next title. 

So, in three simple stages, you have made your 
shots into a film you can enjoy and proudly show to 
your friends. 





PRESENT ATION——now you have made up a first- 
class film out of your 50 foot reels, you don’t want to 
mar the effect by a poor presentation. Nothing spoils 
the eager anticipation of your audience than to have 
you messing about doing things you should have done 
before they arrived. 


What are these things, anyway ? Simply, just 
being ready to show your films. So beforehand, set up, 
project a short length of film, focus, and fill the screen 
with your picture. Having done that, arrange your 
seating. It is also a wise precaution to have a spare 
projection lamp handy just in case. 


Never keep your audience waiting while you re- 
wind a film. If you have more than one 200 foot reel 
to show, rewind the films at the end of the show. 


You can add to the enjoyment of your film by 
having suitable background music playing while the 
film is showing. This can be done with records, or tape, 
whichever you prefer. If you can manage either of 
these, you will improve your presentation enormously. 

These then, are brief hints on how to tackle your 
movie films in such a way as to give the maximum 
pleasure to your family and friends, and to increase 
your own satisfaction. 
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